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COMMUNITY STUDIES 


These are studies of the ways of living of varied groups or communities 
of people. Within the general experience and understanding of the 
children who will be using these World Community Studies, these 
groups range from the small and intimate, such as the family, to 
the larger and less personal, such as their own neighborhood and 
community. 

At one end of the spectrum, these World Community Studies 
deal with people as individuals, and at the other, touch on national 
communities and even the world community. They are, however, 
primarily designed to move the children’s understanding naturally 
outward from the family-focussed studies which they met in their 
earlier years in school to the wider communities in which families live. 

In each study the children not only become aware of the nature 
of the larger groupings within which people live, but also are asked 
to analyse some of the dimensions and dynamics of human life as it 
is lived in groups. From this analysis the children will come to under- 
stand many of the ideas and practices — such as, to give but one 
example, the division of labor and individual specialization — which 
are at the root of group living. 

In addition to this common focus on group living, each study 
contains a broad range of concepts drawn from the social sciences. 
The particular concepts underlying each study are outlined in the 
guide to the individual study. 

Values are an integral part of this series. In a low-keyed and 
natural way, each study provides opportunities, situations, and ques- 
tions which enable the teacher and children to work together in 
developing, practising, and discussing values. 


Presentation 


These are studies, not textbooks. Collectively they offer a rich variety 
of evidence to be examined, discussed, considered, and reconsidered. 
By using them, sometimes working alone and sometimes with his 


friends and his teacher, each child can form his own impressions, his 
Own opinions, and his own tentative answers. The writers are more 
interested in providing both a broad range of viewpoints and ample 
practice across a wide range of skills than they are in presenting their 
own opinions and conclusions. 

While each child can reasonably be expected to pursue the 
exploration of the main idea, it is unnecessary for each to investigate 
every facet of every study. Each section of the study brings to view 
several different avenues for exploration and many intriguing little 
alleys. The avenues are ideal for group exploration; the alleys are for 
individuals or twosomes, according to interests and abilities. 

It is possible for a class to get so carried away by a study that, 
except for a few enthusiasts (which may include the teacher!), the 
children become bogged down before they reach a satisfying and 
successful culmination. This problem can probably be avoided if 
the teacher and the class select the studies for the year, decide on a 
sequence, and set dates for the introduction and culmination of each. 
When a study is finished and the class has moved on to another one, 
interested individuals and groups of children can, of course, continue 
to follow up their enthusiasms. 

These studies are designed to arouse interest and provoke 
inquiry. The writers have provided opportunities for the children to 
establish what they think they already know, what opinions they hold, 
what evidence they have to support what they say, and what questions 
help them define what they do not know. The major concepts in each 
study are developed in a cumulative fashion. Many pairs of facing 
pages present materials from which the children can glean evidence 
related to one facet of the main idea. The use of the evidence on 
succeeding pages enables the children to enlarge, refine, or modify 
their concepts and ideas, and consider evidence found elsewhere. To 
interpret the evidence, the children use first of all their own experi- 
ence, and then they apply to the many materials the range of skills 
which are building up as they work through the studies. It is thus 
important for them to relate each study to their own community, and 
to practise most skills in that context. They must also ask themselves 
how and why the ways of living are the same or different in this 
other community. ’ 
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Two general kinds of skills are taught and practised in these 
studies, skills of working together and skills of inquiry and critical 
thinking. The following suggestions may be useful to teachers in 
organizing their teaching strategies for the studies. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES 
Skills of Working Together 


Group work 


Each study offers many opportunities for the children to work 
together in small groups. It is in these situations that they learn to 
share, to work as a team, to practise give and take, and other skills 
of co-operative living. They also learn to communicate their findings 
to others, point to the evidence they have used, and invite comment 
and constructive criticism. Many teachers who use small group 
techniques follow these steps. 

1. Teacher and/or class decide on something which a small group 
or committee could investigate. For example: “What books does 
our school library have which might help us in our study of our 
community?” “What does this picture tell us about the lives of 
Eskimos?” “What would we like Johnny’s grandpa to tell us about 
when he visits the class?” 

2. Teacher and/or pupils select a small group to carry out the job. 
At this age, small committees of from three to five pupils seem to 
work better than large groups. 

Sometimes pupils should choose which jobs to do and which 
group to join. They will likely choose the job they think they are 
good at and the group they think congenial. Sometimes they should 
be assigned a task because they need to learn how to do it, and per- 
haps be directed to a particular group because they need to learn 
how to get along with all kinds of people. 

3. The groups work (generally over a short time) on their project. 
In the early stages of this work, the teacher will probably find that 


groups will need considerable help in organizing themselves and 
actually getting down to the job. For example, “What is it that your 
group is to do?” “Where will you work?” “What books will you 
use?” “What exactly have you found out?” “Can we make a list on 
the board of the things you have discovered?” After a class has 
worked a number of times in informal, small-group sessions, the 
teacher may find it useful to take a little time to discuss with the class 
as a whole the ways in which groups can work together effectively. 
Young children have no difficulty talking and arguing. They do 
have a hard time holding back; they tend to blurt out their ideas 
as they arise, with commendable candor, but with little regard for the 
social amenities. When “discussion” breaks down for this reason, 
talk with them: “Why did you have a bad time? Why didn’t you take 
turns the way you do when I’m running a discussion? Do you need 
someone to see that everyone gets a chance?” Then let them make 
their own “rules” and try them out. 
4. A spokesman selected by the group reports briefly and informally 
to the class. In the first stages of group work with a class, the teacher 
may find that the children respond better to questions posed by their 
teacher on their findings. Gradually, however, the children should 
be encouraged to prepare their reports as a group and to select one 
of their members to present it to the class. 


Role playing 


Briefly, role playing is simply the impromptu dramatization of a 
problem or idea for class discussion. That children use this technique 
often and naturally can be seen in their many games involving school, 
house, etc. That is why the studies have so many unposed pictures 
of people, and particularly children, doing something significant. 
Many of these pictures are so appealing to children that their first 
reaction may be “Let’s play that!” The principal advantage of the 
technique in school is that it enables children to get right “inside” 
a point of view, rather than just passively observing and discussing 
as spectators. Role playing is also probably the most effective way 


for children to explore and even occasionally confront their own 
values. The first few times the children may be a little awkward and 
self-conscious, but after a very little while most classes enthusiastically 
respond to the chance to do some role playing. 

Most teachers who use this technique in their classes follow 
these steps. 


1. Teacher and/or class decide on the situation to be faced. This 
may be selected from or suggested by the study, or may come from 
some immediate or familiar problems of school or family life, such as 
disobeying school rules, or discussions between parent and child over 
the doing of chores. (For example, Arlene and Ricky are always 
arguing with themselves and their mother over what programs they 
will watch on television. ) 

2. Think up a scene that illustrates the subject. Decide on a few 
characters, name them, and plan how they are to relate to one 
another. (For example, Arlene and Ricky are having their nightly 
argument about television. Ricky wants to watch cartoons while 
Arlene wants to watch “Lucy.” When the arguing gets very loud, 
their mother comes in and, after listening for a moment or two, says 
... (It is here the pupils take over. Don’t supply the answer to the 
problem. ) 

3. Select the players — at this age not more than two or three. Give 
them a few moments to think over the situation which you have 
decided on and explained to them. 

4. Have the characters take their places and begin. 

5. The teacher should cut off the role playing before it begins to 
drag (about 2 or 3 minutes is considered a maximum). 

6. Characters are asked to describe how they felt in their part. This 
is a most important part of the proceedings. 

7. Sometimes it helps to repeat the scene two or three times with 
different actors to illustrate different kinds of response to the same 
situations. (For example, in other versions of the television debate, 
Ricky gets his own way by having a tantrum; Arlene wins because 
she is bigger and stronger, and so on.) The children will usually be 
able to suggest a list of very realistic possibilities. 

8. General class discussion. Start with the particular scenes enacted. 
First of all, ask the children what they saw. After ample time has 


been given to this, move on to the larger issues involved. If the scene 
is repeated by several different groups, wait until all have performed 
before beginning discussion. 

Many teachers find that, during discussion, children tend to 
defend the type of reaction they illustrated. Teachers can avoid this 
type of exchange by taking a minute or two ahead of the discussion 
to “de-role” the players — reminding them that they were just actors 
showing one way of handling a problem and now, again, are part of 
the discussion group. The process of de-roling generally makes it 
much easier for a student to give an objective answer to such a 
question as “How did it feel to be the bully?” and helps all students 
to feel free to comment pro or con. De-roling helps the class realize 
that they are talking about an idea or a way of behaving and not 
about the person who illustrated the idea or the way of behaving. 

The quality of discussion can be expected to improve over a 
period of time. Effective discussion develops more quickly if teachers 
refrain from endorsing any one idea or way of reacting, for once this 
is done, it is amazing how quickly students of these ages line up 
behind the “teacher approved” point of view, thus limiting discussion. 
Even such a natural response as “That’s a good idea, Joe” can stifle 
the development of good discussion. 

Several excellent references offering guidelines for role playing 
are listed with the references at the end of this section of the guide. 


Skills of Inquiry and Critical Thinking 


Often a great deal of unnecessary mystery is made of “skills” in the 
Social Studies. Despite the present “communications” and “media” 
revolutions, reading is still the basic skill which the school teaches. 
Undoubtedly reading is also the most important skill of the Social 
Studies. In addition to reading written passages to find out what they 
are saying to them, however, pupils studying topics in the Social 
Studies must also be able to “read” many other kinds of materials to 
see what is the particular message of each. Learning the skills of 
“reading” an aerial photograph, a television program, a large-scale 
map, or the globe is learning how to understand what the photograph, 
or television program, or map, or globe is trying to say. While this 


idea of what materials do is simple enough, learning the actual skills 
of picture reading, map reading, time line reading, etc., is sometimes 
almost as complex as is learning to read itself. The skills of 
these various kinds of reading need to be learned sequentially and 
systematically. 

While there is no inviolable list of general “rules” for studying 
materials with children, the writers and the teachers who helped them 
prepare these studies had two general principles which they kept 
in mind. 

First, with each example of each material, they tried to structure 
their planning and teaching around the following framework. 

1. What do we want to know? What is the general question or 
questions before the class at the moment which we want this particu- 
lar material to help us to answer? For example: “What is the winter 
climate like in Frobisher Bay? How does it affect the lives of the 
people who live there?” or “How does Australia compare in size to 
Canada?” or “What was school like for our grandparents?” 

2. What does this particular item tell us in answer to our question? 
For example: “What does this film tell us about winter weather in 
Frobisher Bay? What do the people do to prepare for winter? How 
do they react to winter?” or “When we look at the globe, which is 
larger, Canada or Australia?” or “What does this photograph of a 
classroom 50 years ago tell us about going to school then? What were 
the desks like? How were the children dressed? 

3. Before we can actually answer question 2, do we need help with 
the detail, do we have to learn what particular things signify? This 
step is very analogous to vocabulary drill in reading. For example: 
“What are those animals in the background of the photograph? How 
large are they?” or “What do dotted lines mean on this map? How 
do we measure distances on this map?” or “What are the little ‘boxes’ 
in this aerial photograph? Which are the streets?” 

4. What are the advantages and limitations of this particular 
example? What are the advantages and limitations of this kind of 
material? Just as important as learning not to believe all one reads 
is learning not to put implicit trust in all one is shown. The material 
may be out-of-date, may be unique instead of normal, may have been 
prepared “through rosy spectacles,” without any indication of normal 


hazards, discomforts, or disconcerting realities. It is important that 
children ask themselves what the material doesn’t show or doesn’t tell. 
For example: “How do the cars shown tell us that this photograph 
was taken quite a few years ago? What other clues can we look for 
in photographs which will help us tell when they were taken?” or 
“What senses did we use in watching this movie? Which senses didn’t 
we use? If we had been able to touch things in the movie, what would 
you like to touch? What would it feel like? What wouldn’t you like 
to touch? Why? How can we find out what X feels like?” or “What 
kinds of things does this (very large-scale) map tell us that this 
(smaller scale) map does not? Why do most maps have north at the 
top?” or “Is it usual for us to see Mounties in red uniforms and on 
horseback? Is it usual for Dutch children to wear the ‘national 
costume’ and stand in front of a windmill?” 

Each study has many particular examples of this teaching model 
in action. 

The second general principle is to take materials in their order of 
abstraction. If, for example, one has an Eskimo’s carving of a walrus, 
a photograph of an Eskimo carver at work, and a newspaper article 
about the Eskimo carvers’ co-operative selling organization, then one 
would usually present them to the children in that order. 

Since it can bring to bear the widest range of involvement, of 
“thereness,” and of sensual experience (seeing, touching, hearing, 
smelling, and even tasting) the field trip is the most concrete of 
teaching “materials.” A textbook or an encyclopedia description is 
probably the most abstract. Between these two extremes fall most 
of our other teaching materials. Pictures are more concrete than 
maps, with close-up pictures being more concrete than oblique aerial 
photographs. The larger the scale of the map, the easier it is for the 
children to grasp at once what it is saying; hence large-scale maps 
should be used before small-scale ones. Written material ranges from 
the “I am there” quality of the first hand account, to the analysis 
and generalization of the encyclopedia article. 

All of this is not to say, of course, that we should confine our 
teaching only to the most concrete of materials; only that by beginning 
with the most concrete we can help the child project himself more 
fully into an understanding of the more abstract. 


Towards a Sense of Time and Chronology 


For young children, time is undoubtedly the most difficult dimension 
to grasp and with children of this age we will only go a very short 
way towards developing a mature understanding of it. 

Young children’s sense of time depends upon their own direct 
experiences. Their ability to recognize a sequence of events outside 
their direct experience is very limited. Time, for them, does not fly; 
it creeps from Christmas to Christmas and from birthday to birthday 
so slowly that a year, a decade, and a century — are all the “long 
ago” and the “once upon a time.” 

However, some time lines make sense to them. The chronology 
of their brothers and sisters and their own place in that sequence is 
well known to them as an alternating source of satisfaction and 
annoyance. And the time line of their possessions — scooter, tricycle, 
and “real bike, a two-wheeler” — is an essential stage in the develop- 
ment of a sense of chronology. In these World Community Studies 
most children will be able to apply this personal sense of past, present, 
and sequence to the people and things they encounter in each study. 
For some it will be merely a classification of “then” things and “now” 
things, like clothes, vehicles, tools, etc. Others can arrange things 
like ships into a time line. Each time a “when” question is put, it 
can probably be related in some way to something known and signifi- 
cant (when grandma was a little girl, before there were airplanes, etc.). 
Each such relation will help children to develop a sense of chronology. 

Many personal and family time lines are possible. It is best to 
start with short ones and build up gradually to longer time periods. 
Time lines showing a particular day, a particular week, a month, a 
year, and eventually the children’s whole lives are good possibilities. 
Parallel time lines are also very useful teaching devices; after making 
a time line of their class activities for a month, for example, the 
children can make a parallel line for events in their own family over 
that same time period. 

Time sense is also developed in the planning of how they are 
going to conduct a facet of each study: “First we need to divide up the 
jobs. Next we need to choose our groups. After that we should hunt 
for things that tell about our part. Then we decide what to tell and 


show the others. We should be ready to do this next Monday.” 

Some. dates can be made significant. For example: when the 
question arises “What houses in our town were built when grandma 
and grandpa were kids?”; the children need to ask, “When was this 
house built?”, get a numerical-year answer, and do some arithmetic 
to come up with “This house was built when grandma was three,” or 
“before grandma was born.” 


Towards a Sense of Place and Space 


Some children using these studies will be better prepared than others 
to read and interpret the picture and map materials. One interesting 
challenge presented is the understanding of aerial photographs taken 
from a low oblique angle and from directly overhead. Many children 
experience little difficulty with this particular skill, having been “tuned 
in” through frequent exposure to such viewing angles as are used by 
the various news media. For youngsters less familiar with these view- 
ing angles, several teachers used a simple camera and worked with 
the pupils to set up and take pictures from each of the different angles. 
One class moved a desk and chair outside by some small shrubs close 
to the school. One or two children stood by the desk while the teacher 
first took a normal picture, then took a shot at an angle from a first 
floor window and finally several shots looking straight down from an 
upper floor window and the roof. When the pictures were developed 
they were posted and discussed. Whenever a low oblique or over- 
head picture appeared in the study, the position of the photographer 
was discussed with reference to their own set of pictures, and fewer 
problems arose. 

Another class set up a model village with shoebox houses, trees, 
and roads and took pictures from the side, from a 45° angle, and 
from directly overhead. Again, understanding appeared firm, and in 
both instances the children involved in these sequences seemed alto- 
gether more interested in discussing the work of the “other” photog- 
raphers which appeared in the studies. 

Similarly, some children using these studies will be well prepared 
by experience, in school and out, to: 


@ relate oblique and vertical aerials and other photographs to the 
maps; 

@ orient themselves to each map, globe, or picture; 

@ use “up” and “down” with discrimination according to the con- 
text in which they are encountered (up the river, up north, 
uptown, up into orbit, look up to; and down south, downtown, 
down the mine shaft, look down on); 

@ understand, appreciate, and use the scale (How long would it 
take to walk from that airport to that schoolhouse?) ; 

@ use a letter-numeral grid; 

@ have an accurate visual concept of what each symbol represents. 
Other children will have such limited experience that they will 

need to be led patiently to competent use of the terms north, south, 

east, and west. Since many levels of accomplishment may be evident 
in any class, most teachers find small short-term groups best for map 
study. 


Using Local Resources 


The discovery and use of local resources in each study serves several 
purposes. It helps children relate the new to the known and achieves 
a relevance otherwise difficult to accomplish. Further it leads them 
towards independence in finding evidence and lessens their depend- 
ence upon the teacher and the school books. It will almost always 
uncover real things, artifacts to be seen, handled with care, and 
appreciated. Most museums now supply kits of artifacts to those too 
far away to make a visit practical. 

But the most effective local resource is people, — people who 
have been to the places being studied, importers who deal in its 
products, citizens whose ancestors came from that land, the school 
and public librarians, the curators of galleries and museums, etc. A 
portable tape recorder is of value here not only for personal inter- 
views but for recording the sounds of the train terminal, the sounds of 
the farm, the seashore or whatever location may be visited. Several 
classes have collected good sound tape libraries which serve them 
well as sound effects for plays or puppet shows. 


References 


Since most books which deal with the teaching of the Social Studies 
consider the matters raised in this introduction in much greater detail 
than is possible in this brief space, no long bibliography seems neces- 
sary. The writers will mention only seven books which they have 
found to be particularly useful and helpful. 

A useful book for development of good questioning is Norris 
M. Sanders, Classroom Questions — What Kind? (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1966). 

For a wealth of specific and practical examples of how to use the 
many teaching materials in the Social Studies, see F. C. Hardwick, 
Teaching History and Geography, a source book of suggestions, 2nd 
edition (Toronto: W. J. Gage Limited, 1967). 

The best book on the use of role playing in the elementary class- 
room is Fannie R. Shaftel and George Shaftel, Role-Playing for Social 
Values (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967). For a 
detailed presentation of the many possibilities of small group work. in 
elementary classrooms, see (a) Mary A. Bany and Lois V. Johnson, 
Classroom Group Behavior: Group Dynamics in Education (New 
York: MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 1963); (b) Hildred Nichols and Lois 
Williams, Learning About Role-Playing for Children and Teachers, 
(Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1960); (c) Mark Chesler and Robert Fox, Role-Playing 
Methods in the Classroom (Toronto, Science Research Associates, 
1966). 

Self and group evaluation is an important part of the learning 
process. Useful discussion of “How did we do?” — “What worked 
best?” — “What should we do differently next time?” can follow the 
culmination of each study. But children always want also to know 
what the teacher and other grown-ups think of their work. For a 
complete guide to this, see Evaluation in the Social Studies the 35th 
yearbook (1965) of the National Council for Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036. 
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DOWN UNDER AT BARWIDGEE 
INTRODUCTION 


Among the World Community Studies, Down Under At Barwidgee 
must be counted unique if one were to consider the extent to which 
the family presented in the study actually participated in the genera- 
tion of the study materials. To provide such up-to-date, first-hand 
materials would have been impossible, had not the Kelly family and 
their staff, notably Mr. Andrew Edgley (foreman) and Miss Lucy 
Orbell (former secretary), been so generously co-operative. Prompt 
attention was given to each request for more detailed information or 
for pictures that were not always easy to obtain. How might we feel 
if faced with a request for an aerial oblique photograph of our house 
taken from a specified altitude? 

The point is, that the materials presented in the study are not 
contrived. There was indeed a real exchange of letters, of pictures, 
and of ideas. 


One aspect of the story of Barwidgee, then, is the story of a real 
family group — the Kellys. Children have opportunities to sense the 
significant similarities between their family and the Kellys, such as 
the value placed on education or recreation. A study of Lisa’s day, 
page 22, or an investigation of 4H Club activities as suggested on 
page 21, would provide opportunity for a class to discuss the value 
of a ready acceptance of responsibility. 

The personal nature of the family materials in the study plus 
their bright captivating quality will serve as natural motivation for 
study. It is in the hands of a skillful teacher that the surface color and 
immediacy will be pierced, and underlying ideas of family, family 
values, and responsibilities will be developed. 

Secondly, the story of Barwidgee is the story of a community 
—a family community, a cattle station community, a micro- 
community, or, in modern terms, a mini-community, but none the less 
a community. 


As the years passed and more animals could be kept, more equip- 
ment was purchased, more workers were hired, and more facilities 
were built, Barwidgee slowly assumed the characteristics of a com- 
munity. As is apparent on the map, page 5, the community of 
Barwidgee has grown to considerable size. Cottage homes, bunk- 
houses, and machinery sheds add to the original cluster of buildings. 
With its present day population, certain services are required — water, 
hydro, sewers, garbage, communications. While Barwidgee can meet 
some of these requirements independently certain services must be 
obtained from without or through co-operation with adjacent stations. 
Careful study of the evidence reveals both the independent and inter- 
dependent characteristics of community. 

Two other characteristics of community, (concepts of com- 
munity development) the division of labor and specialization may be 
developed from the materials provided. Stockmen and station hands, 
both essential to the operation of Barwidgee, perform distinctly dif- 
ferent tasks, each relying on the other to do his particular job well. 
Such division of labor accentuates the need of the willing acceptance 
of responsibility and co-operative effort, as the people of the com- 
munity of Barwidgee seek to make a better fiving. 

Finally, the story of Barwidgee is a story of economics. It began 


in 1908 when the Kelly family, realizing the value of land, took 
advantage of an opportunity to purchase the Barwidgee property. 
From this point on, as is clearly seen in the story of land improve- 
ment (page 8), we find the evolution of a gradually more profitable 
operation. Of significance is the fact that Mr. Kelly, Jr., realizing the 
value of education, took an Agricultural degree at Melbourne Uni- 
versity. In the main, this is a story of the wise use of the latest 
techniques of land, crop, and animal management. The land use story 
shows the first use of fertilizers, of special grasses and of tractors 
to speed the work. This story continues today as Mr. Andrew Edgley 
writes, “We do use aircraft extensively on Barwidgee for routine 
fertilizer application, weed control, and insect control,” and again, 
“Our cattle program is considerably more detailed now (1970 com- 
pared with 1966). The birth date of every calf is recorded; all 
animals are weighed regularly and generally we are preparing for 
computerized analysis of production figures on our cattle. All our 
accounts are already being processed by a computer to give us prompt 
monthly balances and budgetary figures.” 

Barwidgee’s story of community and its story of economics are 
closely tied together. Division of labor and specialization encountered 
already as characteristics of community should be seen as part of the 
story of economics too. For example, the ultimate in specialization 
of labor is seen in the story of shearing, when as many as 25 special- 
ists move in to perform one specific task. The question of why this 
* is, in the long run, the most profitable way of operating with regard 
to both time and money, has the promise of generating excellent 
discussion. 

Through the integration of these story lines, a picture of 
Barwidgee as a whole emerges —a story of the Kellys and others 
working to develop the full potential of a difficult land. No matter 
at which story level the class tends to centre its attention the advan- 
tages of using modern technical know how in this continuing effort 
to improve the land and earn a better living is clearly evident. The 
materials of this study in the World Community Series are designed 
to help the teacher develop the following generalizations: 


@ That members of any family or community work to make life 
more secure, comfortable, and satisfying. 


@ That the pursuit of this goal frequently requires some sacrifice 
by individuals or the group. - 

@ That organization, co-operation, and willing acceptance of 
responsibility by members of the community facilitate progress 
toward this goal. 

e@ That the result of activity toward this goal is CHANGE — in the 
physical environment, the values of the group, or both. 

@ That the record of a community’s activity toward this goal is 
termed its HISTORY. 

@ That the physical environment may favor, impede, or limit pro- 
gress at any particular time. 

e@ That continuing research in all fields may make possible some 
progress previously out of reach. 

@ That values differ from culture to culture and influence the 
direction of change. 

@ That change may occur suddenly — or over a long period of 
time. 

e@ That change may present us with gladness (advantages) and 
sadness (disadvantages) at the same time. 

e That evidence from many sources and disciplines assist in 
answering questions about people and places. 


SOURCE MATERIALS 


No specific outside resource materials are available on Barwidgee 
itself, but the following will permit the teacher to prepare in general 
for the topic and to meet the tangent interests of her class which will 
undoubtedly blossom as the study is pursued. 


Records 


Columbia L.P. Mono OSX7641, Stereo SCX07506 (EM1 Australia) 
12 Australian composed folk songs, under the title “Waltzing 
Matilda,” Lionel Long with Noel Gilmour Sextet and the Delltones, 
includes Click Go the Shears, The Drover’s Dream, Wallaby Stew, 
The Ballad of Cobb & Co. 


Books and Pamphlets 


Australia Handbook, a yearly publication of the Australia News and 
Information Bureau which surveys Australian physical features and 
resources and outlines most other aspects of Australian life. Avail- 
able through the Australian High Commission in Ottawa. Australia 
and New Zealand, from the Life World Library series by Colin 
MacInnes and the Editors of Life. A fine overall introduction to 
Australia. Chapter 3 of the book offers splendid text and pictures 
for direct comparisons between Barwidgee and an outback station 
located in South Australia. Available through W. J. Gage Limited, 
Toronto. National Geographic: November, 1968, Volume 134, #5, 
“Queensland,” another fine opportunity for comparison; September, 
1963, Volume 124, #3, “Australian Issue”; November, 1967, Volume 
132, #5, “New South Wales.” 

Materials available through the Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau or the Australian Publicity Council offices in Canada: 
Australian Panorama, Spotlight on Australia, Bush Dwellers of Aus- 
tralia, The Commonwealth Year Book, The Victoria Year Book. 

Recent supplementary books: Australia in Pictures, by Jo 
McDonald, Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1966; 
Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific, by O. H. K. Spate, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1965; Australia and Pacific Islands, by 
Allan Keast, Random House Inc., New York, 1966; Journey to the 
Red Rock, by Bruce and June MacPherson, Wm. Collins & Sons Ltd., 
London, 1965; Children of the Down Under, by Henry C. James, 
Hutchinson of London, 1965; Doug of Australia, by Betty Cavanna, 
Franklin Watts Inc., New York, 1965; The Wildlife of Australia and 
New Zealand, by Dorothy E. Shuttleworth, Hastings House Inc., New 
York, 1967; Australian Animals and Birds, by Milton Lesser, Whit- 
man Publishing Co., Racine, Wisconsin, 1963. 


Slides and Filmstrips 


The following film libraries, which act as agents for the Canadian 
Film Institute, hold or have access to Australian films as listed below. 


A fee ranging from $4 to $12 may be assessed. British Columbia 
— Supervisor, Audio-Visual Services, Department of University 
Extension, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, British 
Columbia; Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba — Supervisor of Adult 
Education, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
Ontario — apply to Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Avenue, 
Ottawa 13; Quebec — Film Library, Macdonald College, Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, P.Q.; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland — Audio-Visual Bureau, Teachers’ College, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

Aborigines of the Seacoast 1951 20 minutes color. The 
main features of aboriginal life around the seacoast of Arnhem Land, 
in the Northern Territory, showing a fishing expedition for turtle, 
methods of house and canoe construction, and scenes of family life. 
About Trees 1959 10 minutes color. 

Cattle Story 1955 4 minutes black and white. Old and 
new methods are shown of transporting beef-cattle from the inland to 
the coast of Australia. The work of the stockmen and drovers who 
muster cattle for the round-up is illustrated. 

The Changing Hills 1962 30 minutes color. A survey of 
the Snowy Mountains hydro-electric project in Australia’s Southern 
Alps and the changes it has brought in the area. 

Christmas in Australia 1958 5 minutes black and white. 
Christmas time when it falls in the height of summer. 

Down in the Forest 1954 5 minutes black and white. A 
charming film on the animals of Australia, featuring the King of the 
Forest, the Kangaroo. The film won first prize in the Children’s Film 
Section of the Venice International Film Festival, 1954. 

Into Your Hand 1966 27 minutes color. Australian 
fauna and the importance of its conservation. Studies into the habits 
of Australian native animals are shown, as are other efforts which 
are being made to preserve Australia’s unique wild life from 
extinction. 

The Jackeroo 1961 20 minutes color. Life on an Aus- 
tralian sheep property, and the work of a “jackeroo,” a trainee 
stockman. 

A Man and His Dog 1952 


10 minutes black and white. 


An Australian grazier trains his valuable Kelpie dog for its duties on 
the sheep station. 

Pony Club 1952 21 minutes black and white. This film 
shows activities in children’s pony clubs in Australia, climaxed each 
year by the Pony Club riding events at the Sydney Royal Show. 

The Shearers 1950 11 minutes black and white. A day 
in the life of the sheep shearers, the men who play a fundamental part 
in Australia’s biggest single industry. 

Wide Pastures 1965 20 minutes color. This film deals 
with the phases of wool production in Australia and describes some 
of the problems involved in running a sheep property. 

Wirritt Wirritt UG yy! 7 minutes color. The aboriginal 
legend of the discovery of making fire. 

World of Birds (RRe) 7 minutes color. A description of 
Australian bird life, from the tiny pardolotte to the eagle. 

Australian Diary No. 100 10 minutes black and white. The 
unique native animals and birds of Australia: the kangaroo, dingo, 
koala, platypus, emu, kookaburra, and others. 

Australian Color Diary No. 9 7 minutes. Cattle from inland 
travel by road-train. Fields of gold on Victoria daffodil farm. Rabaul 
— a town in the shadow of an active volcano. 


Slides and filmstrips available from The Australian High Commission: 
Australia Today Series II, The Flying Doctor Service, Inland 
Fisheries, Pony Club, Scouts of Australia, Sheep Sale, Snowy Moun- 
tains Scheme, and Surf Patrol. Slides may be either borrowed or 
bought from the Australian High Commission, 90 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario, at a cost of $1.00 per set to cover the costs of 
handling. Filmstrips are given free of charge to inquirers. 

Many films and filmstrips available from the National Film 
Board may be used to help classes relate and compare their findings 
about Australia with the Canadian scene. 

The following are typical of the materials available: 


Cattle Ranch 20 minutes color. The life of a cowboy through 
the seasons. 
The Shepherd 11 minutes black and white. An award win- 


ning film taken in the British Columbia interior. 


The Business of Farming 28 minutes black and white. A 
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cattle farmer learns that good farming requires good management. 
Grassland Farming 10 minutes color. A farmer learns how 
to improve his grasslands. 


Irrigation 5 minutes black and white. The effects of a new 
dam and reservoir are shown. 

A Lake for the Prairie 28 minutes color. The South Sas- 
katchewan irrigation potential and electrical potential is developed. 


Stampede 27 minutes black and white. This film focuses on 


the main performers — the cowboys and the horses. 





GETTING STARTED 


A Suggested Procedure 


1. A week or two before the study is to begin, construct a bulletin 
board display using those pictures from the teaching kit which you feel 
will, with most certainty, spark interest and stir questions about the 
Kelly family and the activities of the station. Working with or with- 
out the kit, one might borrow some of the books about Australia 
which the librarian has found popular with pupils this age. Display 
pictures and books without comment where the pupils can get at them. 
Beside the bulletin board or beside the book display, make 
available a large sheet of experience chart paper on which individuals 
are invited to write questions which occur to them as they look at the 
pictures and read the books. 
2. Work with the class as a large group to classify the questions 
recorded: Which questions are about people or family? Which are 
about farming? Try another classification: Which questions are about 
horses? Which are about cattle? About sheep? About stockmen? 
About station hands? About the Kellys? 
3. Introduce the booklet as a source of some of these answers and 
as a stimulator of even more questions. Examine the front and back 
covers to see which of our questions are answered and what new 
questions spring to mind. 


RELATING THE NEW TO THE KNOWN 


Very frequently relating the new to the known brings to light either 

a contrast for which a reason should be sought, or a similarity which 

provides evidence that no matter where or how people live we’re all 

more alike than we are different. 

In addition to those already mentioned in the booklet there are 

also these opportunities to relate the new with the known. 

Page 1W— Finding a picture that introduces the pupil’s own family. 
Finding a picture taken earlier. Noting and explaining 
changes which can be seen. 


Page 2-— Using the classroom map to do what Greg did. Compar- 
ing the pupil’s own town with Barwidgee. 

Pages 3 — Using an aerial photograph of the pupil’s own area to 

and 4 name buildings and roads. 

Note: Aerial photographs are often available from the 
local newspaper; from Lockwood Survey Corp. Ltd., 
1450 O’Connor Drive, Toronto; or from The National 
Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Page 5 — Finding how many acres in the farms around the pupil’s 
own community. Largest? Smallest? Average? 

Pages 6 — Do dry spells force the pupil’s own community to restrict 

and 7 the use of water? What special rules are the people asked 
to follow? 

Page 8 —Finding out about the three numbers which appear on 
many of the bags of fertilizer in local stores. 

Page 9—wWhat herds of animals are favored in the pupil’s own 
area? Why? 

Page 10 — What is the main type of farming in the pupil’s own area? 
Ask one or more of the local farmers to speak to the class. 
Tell them ahead of time the kinds of things you are 
interested in knowing. What are their main problems with 
land, crops, animals? What do they do to solve or control 
those problems? A class may wish to visit several different 
types of farms. Take pictures to compare with specific 
pictures of Barwidgee. 

Page 11 —Put a hula hoop on a patch of poor lawn. Fertilize and 
water the area inside the hoop. Follow the directions on 
the fertilizer bag and record the results. 

Page 16 — How are local historical sites marked for the public to 
notice? Why is each important? 

Page 17 —Gather a set of pictures to tell the story of the electric 
power and oil used in the pupil’s own area. 

Page 21 — Where is the nearest agricultural school or experimental 
farm? How do they help local farmers? Which could be 
visited? 

Page 22 — Recording the pupil’s own day on a time line. 

Pages 24—-Finding a map of the local community. Looking for 
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known streets. Finding where the school is and marking 
it. Marking the homes of each person in the class. Mak- 
ing a map of the school grounds and labeling the roads, 
buildings, trees, and playground areas. 


ROLE PLAYING 


It should be re-emphasized that role playing is an effective way to 
bring children to the consideration of value questions. 


Real Roles to be Assumed 


1. Form a theatre group to organize a regular “before school,” 
“recess,” or “after school” theatre hour at which time one or two 
filmstrips or movies would be presented for interested pupils. The 
student group should take over all aspects of planning, ordering, 
publicizing, previewing, projecting, charging (if necessary, to meet 
expenses for some films) and commenting. 

2. Form a classroom “Australian News and Information Service” 
to keep classmates aware of current happenings “Down Under,” and 
to volunteer to research any particularly difficult question concerning 
the study being done. 

3. Form a classroom “Australian Publicity Council” accepting the 
responsibility of maintaining a bulletin board display of interesting 
aspects of Australia not directly related to the study. The board 
might change weekly and cover such topics as Australian animals, the 
aborigines, and early explorers, or could react to expressions of 
class interest. 


Pretend Roles to be Assumed 


In the pretend situation the child or the group is asked to react 
spontaneously to a certain situation. A second group may be asked to 
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show a different way of reacting. A third group may wish to show yet 
“another” possible reaction. When several reactions have been shown 
the full class should have an opportunity to comment on the alternate 
forms of behavior possible in the same situation. No attempt should 
be made to label any one reaction as the best or the right way. The 
benefit comes as children realize that one might react in different 
ways in different situations and that some ways are better than others. 

Possibilities for this type of role playing occur throughout the 
study. 


Page 6 — Two boys are discovered by a stockman. (a) They are 
playing with matches in a backfield; (b) They are having 
a water fight and much water has been wasted. (Accept- 
ance of responsibility — value of water.) 

Pages 8 — The owner and foreman of a station try to decide whether 

and 10 or not to buy another tractor or some other piece of 
equipment. 

Page 15 — An owner tries to convince a friend that it is wise to raise 
both cattle and sheep on the station. 

Page 15 — A stockman and a stationhand each tries to convince the 
other that his job is the more important. (Interdepend- 
ence — all work of value both necessary to successful 
operation. ) 

Pages 20—-Two stockmen joke about who is the best horseman or 

and 26 whip cracker. (Discuss exaggeration’s effect on truth.) 

Page 22 — The children face the problem of (a) sleeping in; (b) 
leaving homework books on the bus; (c) spilling milk 
during school lunch; (d) looking after the pony after an 
hour’s hard riding. (Accepting responsibility, sensitivity 
to the feelings of others.) 

Page 23 — (a) Australian children discuss what to do over the 
Christmas holiday; (b) Canadian children discuss the 
same topic. 

Page 28 — A group of children spot smoke from a beginning grass 
fire, (a) in Canada; (b) at Barwidgee. 

Page 30 — A playground scene with some wishing to play soccer and 
others wishing to play cricket. (Consideration of others.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CULMINATION 


1. Use page 32. 

2. Offer the class an opportunity to show what they have learned to 
some outside group of people, such as another class during a visit; the 
school during an assembly program; parents during a PTA meeting; 
or perhaps a 4H Club or Agricultural group who helped the class 
during their study. For presentation, let the class choose the main 
idea best suited to their audience, for example: a primary school 
auditorium — the story of the Kelly family; a parent-teacher meeting 
— life at Barwidgee; a 4-H Club — improving profits at Barwidgee. 

Suggest that the class look over the booklet, the kit of pictures, 
and the source materials available to select those best illustrating 
their topic. 

Encourage the class to use pictures, maps, graphs, and charts as 
well as the opaque projector, the over-head, a film strip projector, 
tape recorder, and other such equipment. 

Urge the class to make frequent comparisons with the local scene 
to make their points easily understandable. 

Have the class “write out” their material in a form which suits 
them for easy stage presentation. Permit opportunity to practice 
or rehearsal. 

It is possible that three groups might like to prepare three pro- 
grams each suited to a different sort of audience. Whatever audience 
is anticipated, all contacts and arrangements should be the responsi- 
bility of a committee of the class. Such a procedure involves the class 
in a reconsideration of the content of the unit from a different point 
of view. The consequent reorganization and rethinking of the 
materials and ideas required to meet their new objective will greatly 
strengthen understanding of the underlying concepts. 

3. Review the main ideas by discussing a new study area. Gather 
several copies of either National Geographic, “Queensland,” Novem- 
ber, 1968, Volume 134, #5, or Australia and New Zealand from the 
Life World Library Series, Chapter 3. Divide the class into two 
groups, each to prepare a study for the other group based on one of 
these articles. Each article offers written material and a series of 
pictures which are reasonably similar to the Barwidgee materials. 


Have the class determine to present (a) an idea of family; (b) an 
idea of station life; or (c) an idea of the economic problems and 
their solutions. 

When organizing their presentation, have the class suggest and 
record questions which would help the other groups to focus on the 
particular aspects of each picture which help most to develop the 
main idea. Provide time for group A to try doing the questions 
prepared by group B and vice versa. Encourage each group to com- 
ment on the work of the other and to compare their findings with 
the Barwidgee study. 
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